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which several started their careers about that time. There was no large town near—the nearest railway station was then eleven miles distant—and when work and sports were done, the wild country was the only resource for the boys, and they were left much to their own sweet will in roaming over it. Morris cared nothing for the orthodox games of a public school: he spent his out-of-school time in long walks through Savernake Forest and on the Downs: arid increased his love of architecture and archaeology. IJ|guJ0¥e &w~ ecdesiastical^ buildings was fanned by the religious atmosphere of the, school, it was of a High Church" character! and his biographer, Mr. Mackail, says emphatically that " Morris left school a pronojanced^Anglo-Catholic." He also records two other aspects of the man that was to be; for Mr. Mackail tells us that Morris charmed his companions, during their walks, and in their dormitory at night, by an endless flow of tales of " knights and fairies." The other characteristic was " the restlessness of his fingers, which must always be handling something ... he used to seek relief from it in endless netting." There, again, we find traits which remained with Morris to his death : traits which made him famous; endless handwork and endless tales ; they made him the greatest craftsman of his age, and one of its most imaginative poets.
Morris probably learned little at Marlborough—so far as school learning went. When he left, Mr. Mackail says he " was more of an expert in silkworms' eggs and old churches than in exact scholarship."